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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 



The design for a stained glass window shown 
upon this page, entitled u Love's Silken Chain," 
is intended to be composed 
of the most vivid shades. In 
its composition of colors it 
covers a broad field, as it in- 
cludes both the low, deep-toned 
and quiet with the strong, clear 
and brilliant effects. The top 
panel shows a soft and rich 
combination of pink and yel- 
low-salmon, deepening in parts 
to a brown amber in the flower 
and blossoms, while the leaves 
are varied shades of green 
and russet, on a variegated 
background of blues, grading 
and intermingling from the rich 
antique to the soft etherial or 
sky blue ; below this in the 
figure panel the sky back- 
ground is a blended and shaded 
combination of clear, soft yel- 
lows, varying from the brown 
tints to the soft, clear yellow, 
through this, and behind the 
figure of Cupid fioats a soft, 
blue cloud. The wall is a 
shaded effect of combined cold 
blues, dark olives and gray, 
these blending gradually into 
softer tones of the same, 
against which stand out the 
varied and brilliant greens and 
soft yellowish and pinkish 
whites of the lily and almond 
blossoms and leaves. The fig- 
ure itself, standing on a pave- 
ment of medium yellow amber 
in different shades, is clad in a 
close fitting jacket of rich and 
deep gold color, over which is 
laid a pattern of antique blue, 
a rich olive-colored hat with 
ribbons of antique ruby, and 
ribbons of the same at neck 
and arms — the lower skirt is a 
varied plum color shaded from 
the light to the darker tones. 
The base and borders are made 
up of rich and dark coloring 
in many shades of antique 
blues, olives, rubies, old gold 
and yellow, all so intermingled 
as to give a brilliant effect. 
Throughout the whole window 
are scattered jewels, bulls-eyes 
and blobs of glass, all going to 
make up a combination of 
colors beyond the possibility of * 
the pen to describe. 

The reviving taste of late 
years in stained glass as a deco- 
rative feature gives interest to 
its consideration, and sets deco- 
rators to thinking as to the 
best and most appropriate means 
of adapting this producer of 
beautiful effects to the limita- 
tions of modern uses. We say 
limitations, for the prevailing 
ideas apply stained glass to 
dwellings, and while the results 
are in most instances gratifying 
in the extreme, they are en- 
tirely dependent upon the skill 
and judgment of the artist who 
undertakes the work. 

Intercepting the harsh, 
white light which comes 
through an ordinary window, 
colored glass produces a more 
subdued and quieter effect, suf- 
ficiently obscure to tone down 
the sharp lines of the inner 
apartment, and is best adapted 
to a room where the least 
" worldly " occupation is to be 
carried on. It has been carried 
out of this sphere, however, and 
fashion has given it equal 
prominence in all parts of the 
house, and it should call forth 
the best discrimination to de- 
termine the appropriate tones 
for the different situations ; in 

other words, the beauty of the window itself 
should not be the one consideration, but the 
effect of its light upon the objects it illumines. 
Consider, for instance, the result of a blue ray 
from the glass falling upon a yellow fringe of the 



| tapestry in a room whose Avails were hung with 

i this material, or a red light striking upon a blue 

| figure, the harmony and the beauty of the entire 

! composition would be interfered with, and possibly 

I ruined for the time being ; upon a highly colored 




carpet it would have a like effect, although less 
appreciable than with hangings. This line of 
thought might be followed out still further, and 
considered in connection with the effect upon 
handsome vases standing within the influence of 



the colored light. The delicate shades upon the 
real cloissonne would be entirely extinguished if 
they were subjected to such an experience, and 
some of the rare glass articles that rely upon the 
reflection of a pure light for their own tints, might 
receive a diversity of shades 
from the window, which pos- 
sibly would give them a pe- 
culiar and rich appearance, but 
one entirely foreign to the 
original purpose. If a stained 
glass window be placed in a 
sideboard or buffet, where the 
light in shining through it 
could fall upon silver or plain 
glass ware, the effect would be 
most agreeable. 

]S T o doubt in setting a 
stained glass window all these 
considerations receive their due 
attention, and govern the deco- 
rator accordingly, but instances 
have presented themselves where 
these ideas have been, in a 
measure, lost sight of, and the 
simple laws of consistency trans- 
gressed It is from these in- 
stances that one realizes the 
need of some governing prin- 
ciple which will, more or less, 
arbitrarily indicate the proper 
disposition of stained glass ; 
what apartments it is suited to, 
and where it might advantage- 
ously be displayed, considering 
the surroundings. Everything 
being in accord, there is, prob- 
ably, no objection to stained 
glass being put into every or 
any room in the house, but 
that accord should be thor- 
oughly considered. 

It is, probably, impossible 
to secure the full and most 
beautiful results of which stain- 
ed glass is capable in any other 
than a large building ; the rays 
require a certain space to be- 
come commingled, so that all 
their shades may be blended, 
producing a rainbow appear- 
ance, which is one of the ends 
to be attained. A suitable or 
reasonable distance so softens 
the hues that they appear in 
no violent contrast with their 
surroundings. The decorators 
of the cathedrals and churches 
of Europe understood this ex- 
actly, and the rich ornamenta- 
tion in those places is kept 
either where the light will not 
directly bear upon them at 
"short range," or are located so 
far from the windows that the 
light has become mellowed and 
softened, and the tapestry is 
not injured by the brilliancy 
of the reflection nor the depth 
of the colors. 

The manner of painting and 
the arrangement of the pieces 
of glass has also considerable to 
do with the result, for if shad 
ing be indulged in, the appear- 
ance at a distance is more or 
less confused and blurred, the 
defined limits of each color and 
the gradations from one to the 
other being lost. There is an 
interest in considering our adop- 
tion of the modest efforts of the 
glaziers of the Middle Ages, 
who never intended that their 
device for holding together the 
small pieces of flat glass, in 
order to fill large openings, 
should be accepted as a method 
and means of ornamentation. 
They resorted to this through 
necessity, certainly not from 
choice, and to-day their neces- 
sities, not by any means our 
own, are dignified into a fash- 
ion ; the handing together and 
rimming, and framing in with 
metal was the daily business of 
peripatetic glaziers in the Fif- 
teenth century ; now it is the 
professional vocation of skilled artists whose ataliers 
are devoted to this most beautiful adornment of 
windows and doors, and who by their taste and 
judgment have converted an ancient makeshift 
into, a modern fashion. 



